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of the articular infinitive seems to be due to conscious ratioci- 
nation, to the increasing tendency towards the employment 
of abstract nouns in varied relations; and the articular infini- 
tive is consequently a gnomon of the reflective element, and 
cannot be left out of consideration in estimating the cliq.racter 
of style. 



II. — The Yoruhan Language. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 

PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

The main body of African languages, omitting the Shemitic 
and the Hamitic, (the Berber, the Ethiopic, and the Egyptian,) 
fall into three groups : the Hottentot in the south, the Bantu 
occupying the whole center about as far north as the equator, 
and the Negro lying in Senegambia and Soudan, the last of 
which has as yet received little attention, while the structure 
of the others has been carefully studied and satisfactorily 
exhibited. On the Guinea coast, however, is found a group 
of dialects almost wholly different in vocabulary and structure 
from all of these, and offering interesting linguistic features. 
This group includes the Basa and Grebo of Liberia, but its 
most important member is the Yoruban, which is spoken by 
a partially civilized population of about two million people 
inhabiting the territory included between Dahomey, Borgoo, 
the Niger, and the bight of Benin. Its literature, which is 
wholly the work of Christian missionaries, consists of collec- 
tions of proverbs, Bible-translations, and a few other religious 
books. Grammars have been written by Crowther, a native 
Yoruban, now Anglican Bishop (London, 1852), and the 
American missionary Bowen (Smithsonian Institution, 1858). 

I. PHONOLOGY. 

The phonetic system consists of letters and tones. 
The letters are exhibited in the following table : 
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Vowels. 


Half-Consonants. 


Consonants. 
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Guttural, . 
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ai 
au 
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Palatal, . . . 
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Sonant. 


Surd. 
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d 




Liuguo dental, 


z (in dz) 


s 
s(sh) 
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Labial, . . . 
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oi 




"W 




m 


b 


P (in kp) 



Besides the three primary vowels a, i, u, there are the sec- 
ondary (diphthongal) e, o, and the closed modifications of these, 
a (in bat), e (in let), i (in bit), o (in not^, u (in full), and 
perhaps, also, u (in but). The sounds of ai and aw seem to 
be real diphthongs ; in the others the second vowel is very 
slight, and ua, ue,ui, uo are mere combinations of unmodified 
vowel-sounds ; au is found in a few words only, mostly adverbs, 
and probably compounds. There is a partially prevalent law 
of vocalic harmony whereby vowels of personal pronouns and 
prefixes are made to accord with those of verbs and roots ; 
the form of the objective pronoun is dependent on that of the 
preceding verb, thus : emi sha a " I wounded it," o se e " thou 
shuttest it," on ti i " he struck it," enyin ro a " ye provoked 
it," awon ru u " they stirred it," and so on through all tlie 
vowel-sounds. The subject pronoun mo " I," is used only 
before verbs containing the vowels e,i, o, u, while mo " I," is 
used only before a, e, o- This law prevails to some extent in 
prefixes to nouns, as, aba, ebe, ibi, obo (there are no words 
beginning with u except the object-pronoun, w " him "), but 
is not strictly adhered to, since it would make it impossible 
to derive more than one noun from each verb. In this obedi- 
ence to a law of vowel-harmony the Yoruban stands almost 
alone among the African languages, and so far represents a 
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stage of linguistic development in which the sense of euphony 
prevailed over the sense of signification, a fluid condition of 
speech corresponding to the facility with which some bar- 
barous tribes change their vocabulary. 

The consonants, including the breath or aspiration h and 
the semi-consonants, are eighteen in number, and represent, 
as will be seen from the table, all the varieties except the 
guttural (not counting the simple aspiration as a guttural 
proper). There is only one spirant, the labial /, but the 
scheme of liquids, sibilants, nasals, and full breaks or conso- 
nants is nearly complete ; the sonants occur somewhat more 
frequently than the surds. The surd labial p, however, is 
found only in the compound kp, which seems to come from 
word-composition ; a similar origin is probably to be supposed 
for three other consonant-combinations of frequent occurrence, 
d^ 0'), fff>, mh. 

In its law of tone, whereby words spelled alike are distin- 
guished in meaning, the Yoruban stands, to some extent, on 
the same plane with the Chinese, though the system is less 
elaborate than in that language. There are three main tones : 
the middle or ordinary, the acute or rising, and the grave or 
falling. Thus : ba is " to lie in ambush ; " bd " to meet, over- 
take;" bd "to bespeak." In general, each word in the lan- 
guage has its own tone, which it retains unchanged, and 
which is a part of its form, whence the Yoruban has a distinctly 
musical sound. But in connection with the personal pronouns 
there is a law of tone-harmony by which these pronouns are 
brought into a certain relation with the verb. The personal 
pronouns all have, normally, the middle or ordinary tone, and 
this they retain when they express the subject or nominative 
case, and in the shorter objective forms when they are gov- 
erned by verbs having the acute tone ; but after verbs with 
middle or grave tone the object-pronouns take the acute tone, 
as : okonri bd mi " the man met me ; " but ode ta 6 '■'■ b, wasp 
stung him ; " habba lu d " father beat him." In compound 
words the rule of tone becomes more complicated ; in general 
there is an attempt to contrast and distinguish by difference 
of tone. 
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Polysyllabic words usually have the accent or stress of voice 
on the penult, with a secondary accent on the second preceding 
syllable ; but In derivatives a verb having the rising inflection 
commonly takes the accent. 

Changes of letters. Vowel-elision is common, and is gov- 
erned by rules, in general a short vowel yielding to a long 
one (diphthong or grave) ; but there are many complications 
which have to be learned by practice. In addition to the law 
of vowel-harmony above mentioned, the o-vowel is subject to 
a modification, becoming o before e and o, and there are 
other intei-changes not governed by recognizable law. Among 
the consonants the only regular euphonic change is that of n 
in ni, which becomes li before vowels ; and tlie interchanges 
of k and g, s and sh are found. With these slight exceptions 
the language shows fixedness and precision of form. 

II. MORPHOLOGY. 

1. Roots and Words. The roots are probably all mono- 
syllabic, most polysyllabic forms easily resolving themselves 
into simpler elements, as, oluhodzuwo " inspector," made up 
of olu " chief" (from lu " to beat"), be " to go," odzu " eye," 
wo " visit " = " chief man who goes to visit with the eye." 
The roots consist mainly of consonant and vowel with or 
without nasal appendage ; a few pronouns and adverbs con- 
sist each of a single vowel, but these may not be original. 
The words that begin with two consonants seem to be com- 
pounds (but in some cases these double consonants seem to 
be phonetic derivatives from single ones). No root is made 
by vowel plus consonant. 

Inasmuch as the roots are monosyllabic and begin with con- 
sonants, there is a partial form-distinction between root and 
word in the case of many nouns formed by vowel-prefixes ; 
and this derivation serves also to distinguish so far between 
verbs and nouns, since no verb begins with a vowel. Mono- 
syllables beginning with consonants are either verbs, pronouns, 
or particles (which last are originally verbs or pronouns or 
interjections emotional or imitative) ; apparent exceptions 
come from contraction. Reduplication also distinguishes the 
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noun-word from the root. The Yoruban, in this respect, 
occupies a midway position between the inflecting languages 
proper, and those in which no diflerence is made between root 
and word. 

2. Word-composition. Here the language is very rich. 
Composite noun-forms are made by derivation, by reduplica- 
tion, and by composition proper ; in fact, we are warranted 
in saying that all nouns are thus formed, the simple root now 
appearing only as verb or pronoun. We find, therefore, as is 
to be expected, a great variety of prefixes, monosyllabic and 
dissyllabic, which are combined with verbs simple or com- 
pound. The commonest prefixes are a concrete and i abstract, 
with the dissyllables ati abstract and ahi concrete ; as aho 
" shelter," ifo " the act of washing," atibo " the act of coming," 
abila " that which is striped." The vowels e and o are also 
used to form concrete nouns, and there are other dissyllabic 
prefixes, as ada, which denotes result, abu, mostly concrete, 
and a^ = "the maker" (from ^"to make"). The mono- 
syllabic prefixes are probably demonstrative pronouns ; aba = 
"that which shelters;" we find similar uses of the pronoun 
in the present syntactical construction of the language. The 
law of vowel-harmony, by which the vowel of the prefix 
would be assimilated to that of the verb, has been modified 
by the necessity for variety of signification ; usage has, in 
some cases, fixed one meaning to the noun formed by a, and 
another to that formed by e, though in other cases these 
prefixes interchange without change of meaning. The dissyl- 
labic prefixes are themselves nouns formed from verbs, but 
no longer used separate ; abi is from the verb bi " to beget, 
be," ati probably from a root ti " to finish " (compare titi 
" wholly, continually," and the auxiliary ti expressing com- 
pleted action), abu from bu " to give," or bi " to be." Some- 
times the verb without the prefix appears as the first element 
of a compound ; but in this case a prefix seems to have been 
dropped, as buba " a hiding-place," from ibi " a place," and 
iba " hiding." By the combination of a with the verb li 
Q=ni) " to have," is formed the prefix al {el, ol, etc.), signi- 
i'ying " possessor," as alake " the lord of Ake " (title of the 
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king of Egba), alaiye " owner of the world," from aiye " the 
world " (from ye " to live "). The pi'efix a is also used as a 
negative: ida " created " (from da " to create "), aida " un- 
created " or " uncreatedness," to which may be prefixed al, 
alaida " possessor of uncreatedness," " uncreated." 

Reduplication. The original and simplest form of redupli- 
cation in the formation of nouns is the doubling of the verb- 
root, as, kpejakpeja " a fisherman," from kpeja " to fish," 
sisesise " a laborer," from sise " to labor." In order to obtain 
variety of signification the vowel of the root is sometimes 
changed : from ga " to be high," comes gaga " closely," and 
giga " hight," also gigagiga " great hight " and " loftily," from 
le " to be hard," lile (and lilelile') " hardness." Where the 
verb is a compound of verb and noun, only the former element 
is doubled, as from dara " to be good" (^= da -f ara), didara 
" goodness." In this formation of nouns by simple repetition 
of the idea of the root, the language retained consciousness 
of the distinctness of the elements so far as to insert various 
descriptive syllables between the two components ; thus, by 
inserting the indefinite pronoun hi, an indefinite sense (easily 
passing into one of contempt) was obtained, as eiyeheiye " any 
bird," from eiye " a bird," eniakenia''^ a contemptible person," 
literally : " person — any — person ; " the demonstrative iyi 
gives emphasis, as ekuruiyekuru "the very dust" (=dust — 
this — dust) ; the adverb ri " always " (perhaps from ri " to 
see, appear, be "), expresses perpetuity, as in ayeraye " always 
living," (from aye "alive"). 

Noun-composition proper. Besides the simple juxtaposition 
of two nouns, the defining following the defined, as in Hebrew 
(as, onto efdn " child of back," " follower, disciple," He tubu 
" house of prison," " jail,") long agglutinations are made, 
the various elements of the complex idea following in general 
the English order, as, ibaiyedze " a turning the world upside 
down, spoiling the world," literally, " meet-world-consume," 
afibikpore "an ungrateful person," literally, " one-make-evil- 
call-good," that is, one who returns evil for good ; adogunsille 
" a revolutionist or disturber," WievsWy , a-da-agun-si-ille " one- 
make -war -against -land" ; afemojumo "morning," is "that 
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which desires the light of the eye of light (dawn)." Com- 
pounds are made also by combining nouns and adverbs, and 
verbs and adverbs. 

The following list of nouns from the root t% " ease, recon- 
cile," will illustrate the facility of the Yoruban in noun-form- 
ation : 

itu "ease." Ututu "reconciled." 

aitu "uneagjf." gfetotoiw " a reconciler. " 

laitu "uneasy" (prefix li "to liave "). iletutuiu " state of reconciliation. " 
alaitu "one who is unreconciled." ailetutu "unreconciled." 
etutii "reconciliation." laitetutu "unreconciled." 

alailetutu " one who is unreconciled." 

Qompound verbs. In the formation of composite verb-forms 
also, the language proceeds in an agglutinative way, the dis- 
tinct signification of the different components not being lost 
sight of. Sometimes the root is simply doubled, as in he, hehe 
" beg," helehele " to be thin," toto " to be whole," but this is 
rare, most such doublings being nouns (or adverbs). More 
commonly two different verbs are combined to express a single 
(tho complex) idea (as occurs frequently in Hebrew, less 
frequently in English). But in such combinations the signifi- 
cation and force of the verbs remain always separate and 
distinct, so that nouns and prepositions may intervene be- 
tween them in tlie sentence ; only the second verb sometimes 
occupies the primitive neutral position, neither noun nor verb, 
but the bare conception, which is the basis of both. Fi lu 
" beat" is, literally," make-heat "fidzo " make-burn," "burn" ; 
the idea "show " is expressed hj fi . . han " make . . appear," 
ofi won han mi " he-make-them-appear-me " ^ "he showed 
them to me " ; nwon mu u wa si Damascus " they-make-him- 
come-to-Damascus " ; mo ba iwe dze " I-meet-book-consume " = 
" I destroy the book" ; or, the object of the action being tiie 
subject of the verb : iwe ba dze " book-come-consume," " the 
book is spoiled " ; ba ti re loh " come-of-thee-go " := " go thy 
way " ; ta ni yio si duro nigbati o ba fi ara han " who-it is- 
shall-and-stand-when-he-come-make-himself-appear," " and 
who shall stand when he appears " ? o be ole lori (li ori " as 
to head "), " he-cut-thief-asto-head " := " he beheaded a thief." 
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The insertion of a preposition sometimes gives a transitive 
sense to a phrase : eru ha mi " fear comes me " :=: " I am 
afraid " ; o ha mi leru 0= li eru) " he comes me in fear " = 
" he frightens me " ; ino mi hadze " mind-my-is troubled " = 
" I am grieved " ; oha mi nino (== ni ino') dze " he-meets-me- 
iii mind-spoil" :=: " he grieves me." 

Foreign words. There are a few words taken from Arabic, 
as tuha " repentance," keferi (kaphir) " unbelievers, gentiles, 
heathen;" from English, as hann (of marriage), and the 
Bible-words haptisi "baptize," tempili " temple," furlong, and 
from the Haussa language, sinkafa " rice," takarda " a book." 

3. Inflection. As may be inferred from the forms already 
given, the Yoruban does not belong to the class of inflecting 
languages proper. It has some prefixes that have almost or 
quite lost their independent character, but the duty they perform 
is simply to convert verb-roots into nouns. As we shall see, 
there is a slight attempt to mark relation by different forms 
of pronouns, and there are certain temporal and modal words 
that have almost dropped their original meaning and become 
signs of relation, though they almost all retain their form 
unchanged, and are independent words. The language is, 
therefore, not agglutinative in the sense in which that term is 
used of the Turkish, for instance; it rather exhibits the first 
simple attempts of a primitive root-language to employ certain 
of its words to mark the distinction between the two main 
classes of substantive words, nouns and verbs, and to indicate, 
in a general way, the temporal and modal modifications of 
the latter, to which must be added that it has distinguished 
the particles (prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions,) with clear- 
ness. 

A. Nouns. Nouns are without inflectional signs of gender, 
number, and case. Gender is marked, as in English, by 
different words, or by sex-words prefixed, but only where 
there is real distinction of sex ; English, by a long process of 
unburdening, has reached the primitive position beyond which 
Yoruban has never passed. But while English retains the 
idea of grammatical gender as a heritage of its long historical 
development, this idea does not properly exist in Yoruban at 
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all ; it has only sex-distinction, and this is, of course, con- 
fined to substantive nouns (there is no mark of gender in 
adjectives or pronouns). Diiference of sex is sometimes 
marked by different words (as sometimes in Indo-European 
languages), as haba " father," iya " mother," okonri " man," 
obiri " woman," where there is no indication of gender, but 
the objects are regarded as distinct and independent, and 
have names given them in accordance with some prominent 
characteristic ; obiri is irombi " to bear," otown (from oko) 
perhaps from ko " to rule, guide." However, the words ako 
and abo naturally came to mean " male animal " and " female 
animal " respectively, and were then used to mark sex where 
there was only one word for the species of animal, akomalu 
" bull," abomalu " cow," ako esin " horse," abo esin " mare " ; 
ommo " child " is defined by an added sex-word, as ommo 
konri " boy," ommO binri " girl," and so several other words. 
In the case of compound words, the sex will, of course, be 
marked by the sex of the principal component, as bale (= 
oba lie) " lord of the house," it/ale (iya He'} " mistress of the 
house." As the language marks only real sex-distinctions, 
the conception of the " neuter " gender does not exist. 

For number also there is no inflectional sign ; but plurality 
is marked with sufficient distinctness, usually (where the con- 
nection does not make it clear) by the personal pronoun 
awon " they " put before the noun, as Saulu nmi Ho ati pipa 
siawon ow.mo-ehin Oluwa" Saul-was-breathing-accusation-and- 
slaughter-against-them-disciple-of the Lord," " against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord " ; this awon must be repeated before each 
separate word ; or, if the noun refer to a person addressed, 
the second personal pronoun enyin " ye " is used, as ki enu ki 
omase ya nyin, enyin arakonri, " do not wonder, ye brother,"^ 
" brethren " ; the more emphatic demonstrative pronouns 
wonyi " these" and wonni " those " may also be employed in 
the third person. Plurality is expressed, also, by simple 
repetition of the noun, and this repetition is necessary when 
the idea of reciprocity enters. 

The relation of case is, in general, determined by the posi- 
tion of the noun ; the subject standing before the verb, and the 
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object, usually, after it. For the sake of emphasis the object 
sometimes stands first, and its syntactical character is made 
clear, either by the connection of thought, or by the collocation 
of words, as on li a wi fu " him-it is-we-spoke-to " = " we 
told him." So, the defining relation in which one noun 
stands to another is frequently expressed by position merely, 
the defining word following the defined (as in Hebrew) : 
okko obba "ship-king" =" king's ship." This relation is 
sometimes expressed more exactly by the relative pronoun ti 
(quite as in Aramaic), as ona ti ilu " road of town," literally, 
" road-which-town." All sorts of relation are thus indicated, 
but the insertion of the ti is necessary when possession is to 
be predicated, or where without the ti the second noun might 
be supposed to be in apposition with the first : Atiba oba 
"Atiba the king," but Atiba ti oba " Atiba (the servant) of 
the king." In this case the relative pronoun seems to have 
its own proper force, = " which " or "that which " ; so in 
such a sentence as : nwon se ti orisa, literally, " they-do-what- 
idol," that is, " they do what pertains to idols, they worship 
idols." The ti is much employed to express this general, 
indefinite sort of relation, which is left to be understood from 
the connection. The person addressed is indicated by the 
simple noun, with or without personal pronouns, or by some 
interjection, as o (put after the noun), or some demonstrative 
pronoun indicating greater or less nearness {t/i, when the per- 
son addressed is quite near the speaker, na, when he is a short 
distance off). 

Adjectives. The Yoruban seems not to have differentiated 
the adjective proper ; its descriptive words are predicative, 
that is, they are treated as if they included the copula, and 
therefore fall, technically, into the class of neuter verbs. To 
indicate that a quality pertains to a substantive, the name of 
the quality itself (abstract noun) is appended by way of defi- 
nition, as ohun didara " thing of goodness " = " good thing" ; 
or the possessor of the quality (concrete noun) is preposed in 
apposition, as alagbara enia " strong one-person " ^ " strong 
man " ; or a descriptive relative phrase is added, in which the 
neuter verb is used, as ida ti o mu " sword-which-it-is sharp " = 
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" a sharp sword " ; or, when the qualified substantive is the 
subject of a verb, the quality is predicated of its subject in a 
simple sentence, and the affirmation of the verb is added in a 
relative sentence, as enia re li o se e " person-is good-it is-that- 
did-it " = " a good person did it." It may he said, then, that 
the function of our adjectives is wholly performed in Yoruban 
by substantives and verbs ; the abundant use of neuter verbs 
is a sign of failure to differentiate either the adjective or the 
copula. 

Comparison. Hightening of intensity is expressed by dzu 
and dzu loh = " exceedingly " and " more " ; in connection 
with numbers le is used. The highest degree of intensity 
may be expressed by dzu ghogho (= " surpassing all ") or tan 
(= " completed "), put after the adjective. 

Numerals. The rmmeral system is very well developed, both 
in extent of numbers and in the expression of the various 
relations of the numbers. The ten units are as follows : eni 
(and okany, edzi, eta, erin, arun, efa, edze, edzo, esan, ewa, 
twenty is ogwn, thirty oghon, two hundred i^Ja; of these the 
last-named ="heap, "so called because cowries (tlie shell-coin 
of the country) are counted in heaps of two hundred each ; the 
origin of the others is obscure. From 11 to 14 the numerals 
are formed by adding la (=" great") to the units (okanla, 
edzila, etc.); from 15-19 by subtracting the proper unit from 
20 ; from 21-24 by adding units to 20 ; from 25-29 by sub- 
tracting units from 30, and so on ; multiples of 20 are used 
up to 180 (40 is ogodzi :=: twice twenty, and so on), the inter- 
mediate teps are made by subtraction of ten from the next 
higher (fifty, adota is sixty, ogota less ten ewa}; in the same 
way multiples of 200 are used. The first unit eni is used 
only in counting ; okan is employed independently, = " one 
person," kan with a noun. A singular usage in connection 
with the other units is the prefixing of m to them when they 
are attached to nouns expressed or understood, as enia mewa 
"ten men"; in Bowen's Grammar it is suggested that this 
m is from the verb tom " to catch " in the sense of " amounting 
to," on the ground that when an African [Yoruban ?] speaks 
in English he generally says " he catch ten " for " there were 
5 
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ten." Ordinals from 1 to 19 are made by prefixing ek (or ek, 
according to the law of vowel-harmony) to the cardinals : as, 
ekini "first," ekedzi "second," etc. (or, kini, kedzi); they 
follow the noun. Examples of distributive numerals are : 
metameta " three by three " (doubling of meta, which is from 
eta by prefixing w?); okokan "one by one" (reduplication of 
first syllable of okan, where the m is not prefixed); okokan 
" one cowry each" (from okan " one cowry"). 

B. Pronouns. The substantive relational material of the 
language (which, for convenience, is treated here before the 
verb) is comparatively full, yet simple ; the varieties of form 
seem to come from the working of euphonic rules rather than 
from effort after delicate distinctions of thot. 1. Personal 
Pronouns. These are entirely without inflection, and lacking 
not only in the rich generic development of the Hottentot, 
but in all distinction of gender. It will be more convenient 
to take the persons one after another. 

First person. The singular is emi, the plural awa, between 
which we should not expect to find any obvious relation (since 
" we" is not the plural of "I," but =" I and others"). These 
may be used everywhere, under all circumstances. But, in 
accordance with tlie law of vowel-harmony already explained, 
there are two modified forms, the open mo used optionally 
when the first vowel of the following verb is c or o, and the 
close mo, used when that vowel is e, i, o, or u. If, however, 
the verb is future, the euphonic forms are not allowed ; another 
form n (jig^ is then employed, and this is found also before 
the negative ko (ko^ " not." This ng seems to be the nasal- 
ization of the m of emi, apparently a euphonic change induced 
by k and the o of the future : ng o ri " I shall see," ng ko ri 
" I do not see." The abbreviated form mi sometimes stands 
absolutely at the beginning of a citation, the verb of saying 
being omitted : mi niho " I (asked) where ? " (which comes 
possibly from contraction with tiie verb wi " to say"). When 
the pronoun stands as object, frequently the full forms are 
employed, but sometimes the abbreviated forms mi, wa (" me," 
" us "), where the abbreviation is euphonic and not inflectional, 
(and possibly these shorter forms are the original). These 
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latter are used in general when the pronoun follows the verb 
or the noun in a simple and unemphatic way ; but if there be 
any emphasis, as, if the pronoun stand at the beginning of 
the sentence, or if the relative ti precede or follow it, or if two 
pronouns be connected by a conjunction, or if the reflexive 
na (" self") follow, or often for euphony, the full forms are 
employed. 

Second person. Full forms : iwo " thou," enyin " ye ; " 
euphonic, open o, close o; there is no special form before 
future verbs. The short forms after verbs (object) are o and 
nyin ; but after nouns, while the plural form is the same, the 
singular is not o but re, the origin of which is not clear ; it 
seems to be a demonstrative pronoun or a noun (it is found 
in the third person also). 

Third person. Pull forms, used for subject, on (^on), awon 
(and nwon'); the plural has also the short form a; the 
euphonic open is o, and close o ; the short i used in citations 
(as mi above), possibly out of o wi " he said." Before future 
verbs is sometimes found the demonstrative pronoun yi in the 
sense of " he," for which in some cases a is used. The usual 
plural subject is nwon; awon is used before the relative ti (and 
frequently as plural sign before nouns, as above explained). 
As object after verbs the plural third person is won; the 
singular shows a great variety of forms, o, o, u, a, e, e, i, 
conforming itself, according to the Yoruban law of vowel- 
harmony to the vowel of the preceding verb. After a noun 
the objective or defining form is re, the same as in the second 
person. 

Emphatic, Reflexive, and Reciprocal. The simplest emphatic 
addition to a personal pronoun is the demonsti-ative na " this," 
as, iwe ti emi na, " book of me this one," " my own book." 
Gi-eater emphasis is given by the substantive kpdkpa: emi 
kpdkpa " I myself, my very self." More common is ara 
(="body," as the Rabbinic esem " bone"), which is treated 
as a noun and followed by the shorter, defining form of the 
personal pronoun: o fe ara re, "he loves body of him" = 
" he loves himself"; it is also reciprocal : nwonfe ara won 
"they love one another" (literally "body of them"). Out 
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of ati " and " eki " only" and ara is formed tikara, which is 
used as subject emphatic pronoun : as, on tikara re di ara re, 
"he himself binds himself." 

Demonstratives. The simplest forms are yi, na, ni, " this, 
that," with the plurals wonyi " these," wonni " those " (com- 
pounded of the won found in the third personal pronoun) ; 
they follow the nouns they qualify. From yi are formed eyi, 
eyiyi, eyini, alayi, eleyi " this," with plurals awonyi, iwonyi, 
nwonyi, and from na comes onna " that," plurals awoni, 
awonna ; these are used as independent substantives. Na 
and ni, especially the latter, have the force of the definite 
article. 

The Relative ti is without variation of gender, number, or 
case, and (as in Hebrew) a personal pronoun is often intro- 
duced for the purpose of defining the subject of the relative 
clause, as emi ti mo mo " I-who-I-know," " I who know " ; 
or, the indefinite o (or o) is employed, as o si damu awon Ju 
ti o wa ni Damaskus " he-and-confounded-them-Jew-who-he- 
lived-in-Damascus," " the Jews that lived in Damascus " ; 
this (properly third person singular) is used for all persons 
and numbers. In like manner if the relative stand in a 
defining relation to a following noun, this relation is expressed 
by a personal pronoun, as okonri ti omo re de " man-who- 
son-of him-came " = " the man whose son came." As ante- 
cedents to the relative are employed ewi " one," and eyi " this," 
or sometimes nouns. 

Interrogative and indefinite. First the demonstrative ta 
(probably connected with the relative ti} is frequent as inter- 
rogative pronoun, usually having the demonstrative ni attached 
to it: iwo ta ni Oluwa " thou- who-Lord," " who art thou. 
Lord ? " After a transitive verb it introduces the dependent 
or indirect interrogative clause, as emi mo tani o lu " I-know- 
what-he-struck." Tani may follow a noun as a defining term, 
He tani " house of whom." A further illustration of the 
demonstrative origin of the interrogatives is found in the fact 
that ti is used in questions as = " what ? " alone or preceded 
by the interrogative hi : hi emi ti nse " whether-1-what-am 
doing ? " = " what am I doing ? " Here the hi precedes as a 
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general interrogative sign (as Latin aw), then follows the per- 
sonal pronoun as subject, then the question-word proper, and 
then the verb. Other interrogatives are ki and wo variously 
combined (in origin demonstrative), the former inserted be- 
tween the parts of a reduplicated noun giving an indefinite 
sense. 

C. The Verb. The Yoruban verb has no form-distinctions ; 
for all persons, genders, numbers it remains the same, but 
this lack is readily supplied (as in English) by the use of the 
personal pronouns. In respect to modifications of the idea of 
the stem, the language has pursued an entirely different path 
from that taken by the southern families of dialects, the Hot- 
tentot and Bantu, having developed no system of derived 
stems (Causals, etc.,) such as is found in them. Yet, while 
it maintains its isolating character, its words standing sharply 
apart in almost Chinese separateness, it has means of express- 
ing the ordinary teniporal modifications of the verb-idea with 
sufficient distinctness by the insertion (prefixing) of words 
that have almost lost their independent signification and may 
thus be called half-inflections ; it even makes an approach to 
modal expression, and has a number of agglutinations corre- 
sponding to the English " may, can, ought," etc., expressing 
permission, ability, obligation, desire, etc., these auxiliary 
words retaining their full force, yet idiomatically sinking into 
appurtenances of the main verbs to which they belong. The 
following are the principal forms employed in this auxiliary 
way. First, the conditions of completedness and inoompleted- 
ness are distinguislied, the former being marked by tt, the latter 
by the sharp nasal n (ng) ; ti is naturally the sign of past 
time (in which wc naturally think of actions as complete), 
but also of finished action in present time (our perfect) ; n is 
used of present or past, and may be prefixed to ti. As to the 
origin of these forms n is probably connected with the sub- 
stantive verb 7ii to be mentioned below, and ti with a root ti 
or ta meaning '' finish " (see the verb tan = " to be finished," 
with which also may be brot into connection to " to be suffi- 
cient, attain to ") . Ti may be used with any time-combina- 
tions to indicate that an action is past with reference to any 
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other. In some idiomatic uses it seems to stand as an inde- 
pendent verb (not a time-auxiliary) : mkpa ise own ti ivah 
•' by-labor-money-finish-come " = " by labor money comes" ; 
on ko le ti so eso " it-not-able-firiish-bear-fruit," = " it cannot 
bear fruit." — Fvture time is expressed by o, the origin of 
which is doubtful ; it seems probable that it is connected with 
the third singular personal pronoun o, in which case e«w o ni 
" I shall have " is literally, " I-he-have," or, " I am he who is 
to have." Often it is preceded by the demonstrative yi (com- 
pare the similar combination ti o above mentioned) : ou yio 
ton ona mi se "he-will-again-way-my-make" = "he will pre- 
pare my way " ; in on yi o se the yi and o act as demonstrative, 
and relative : " he-that one-who-make." In certain cases a 
is used instead of o. There is another word 7na which seems 
to mean intensity and repeatcidness, and is used to express 
habitual or continued action : ow yio ti ma bo " he will have 
been coming " ; it also expresses desire in the first and third 
persons, and permission in the second, and this use, perhaps, 
points to a different root (the word occurs also as a negative). 
With all these forms may be employed the substantive verb 
ni, which gives fullness to the expression : emi ni ri " I-am- 
see " = " I am occupied with seeing." 

Of modal forms there are no very clear examples. Certain 
words are used in combinations out of which modal ideas 
naturally arise ; but it does not appear that these are connected 
with these words except in a very general way. Such a word 
is ha (= " reach, attain"), which occurs in conditional sen- 
tences, as : hi iwo ha ri i kpa a " if-thou-reach-see-it,-kill it " 
= " if thou see it, kill it" ; here the sense of uncertainty is 
involved in the whole sentence, and does not seem to connect 
itself particularly with ba, which also is, in other cases, used 
in a pure indicative sense. A similar remark may be made 
of the dependent sentences introduced by the particle ki 
" that " : the modal sense comes out from the general struc- 
ture of the sentence, and is independent of the ki. A pecu- 
liarity of this construction is that when the nominative begins 
with a consonant or consists of two or more syllables, the ki 
is repeated (for the sake of clearness or emphasis) , and may 
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be when the pronoun is on : M on ki ole imu u " that he should 
seize them." Le " can, be able," ghodo " dare," and some 
others are used as independent verbs, without modal force. 

Gerund. The above construction of dependent sentences 
with ki (introducing substantive, telic, and other clauses) is 
employed when the subject of the dependent clause is different 
from that of the principal. When the two subjects are the 
same, a gerund is used, made by prefixing i to the verb, as 
iwo " seeing (videndum) from wo " to see " : mo wa iwo nyin 
" I-come-seeing-you " = " I come to see you." Sometimes 
this form occurs in independent sentences, and then appears 
to be an emphatic assertion of the act instead of the ordinary 
verb-root : ki {== ko') ise awodi " not-the being-a hawk " = 
" it is not a hawk." Along with this may be mentioned the 
forms aba and iba (from ba " to meet "), expressing obligation : 
emi aba (or, iba') se e " I-the being bound-do-it " = " I ought to 
do it." Iba is also used for " if," and iba . . . iba = " whether 
(either) . . . or " : iba ise okonri, iba ise obiri " whether men 
or women," literally, " coming on (supposing)-the being-men- 
supposing-the being-women." Besides this abstract noun 
with prefix i, others formed by prefixes a and ati are similarly 
employed. 

Passive. The passive is not made from the reflexive, nor by 
the addition of a modifying root, but by a simple use of the 
ordinary verb or noun. Most commonly the active with the 
indefinite subject a " they " is employed: arit"heis seen" 
(literally, " they see him"). Or, a gerundal construction is 
used (the abstract noun of action) : He se imi, " the earth-is-as 
to shaking" = "the earth is shaken." In the same way may 
be employed (with m') the reduplicated nouns made by doubling 
the first syllable of a transitive verb, as riri from ri " to see " : 
riri li (^=ni} emi; " as to seeing-am-I " = " I am seen." 
Finally, the compound transitive verbs may be used as pas- 
sives : thus, from ba. . . dze (==" meet . . . spoil") " consume," 
we have: iwe ba-dze "book consume " = " the book is con- 
sumed." 

Participle. Our participles may be rendered by the continu- 
ous form made by prefixing w to the root, or by independent 
clauses. 
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Substantive Verb. The Yoruban shows a profusion of sub- 
stantive verbs, such as is natural in a primitive, unliterary 
language ; the different forms are however distinguished by 
usage with some clearness. The most common form, and the 
one that approaches nearest the simple copula is ni (before 
vowels It), the origin of which is not clear; the only word that 
offers a probable explanation of it is ni " to have," from which 
the substantive force may have come somewhat as in French 
il y a. Ni is frequently used as = " it is," and appears often 
where its only effect seems to be greater fullness of expression, 
tho it has of course fixed itself in various idiomatic phrases ; 
there is sometimes a heaping up of auxiliary words, such as 
we find in Aramaic or in some French phrases. Examples of 
its use are : emi ni ri, " I-am-see"^ " I see;" awa li o se e 
" we-are-that-did-it " = " we did it " ; iwo ni yi o ri, " thou-art- 
he-shall-see " = " thou shalt see." Of verbs expressing exist- 
ence proper, there are mbe, ghe, wa. The first of these (from 
bi "to beget") is used for absolute existence, = " exists," the 
second (also from hi) merely takes the place of mbe in the 
imperative and in certain dependent sentences, the third, 
(meaning " to dwell") is used of existence in a place. Modal 
existence is expressed by ri, which seems to be connected with 
the verb ri "to see"; it is used with such modal words as 
behe "thus," 6^■ " as." *S'e (=" to do") denotes the occu- 
pying a position, which calls for exertion ; thus, oha li (=ni) 
on means " he is (is described, known as) a king," but on se 
oba, "he fills the station of king"; so also nearly dze. To 
these may be added si, expressing existence in a place, and 
used chiefly in negative sentences, and di = " become." 

SYKOPSIS OF THE VEKB ri "TO SEE." 

I see or saw . . . emi ri or emi ni ri. 

I saw or have seen . . emi ti ri or em,i li o ti ri. 

I am or was seeing . . emi nri. 

I have or had been seeing emi, ti nri or emi nti nri. 

I shall or will see . . emi o (or a) ri or emi ni o (or ni yi o) n. 

I shall or will have seen emi o ti ri or emi ni yi o ti ri. 

I may or would see . emi ma ri. 

I might or would have seen emi ma ti ri. 

To these might be added potential forms with le, conditional 
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forms with ha (introduced by hi}, and others that do not prop- 
erly belong to the synopsis. The above shows suificiently the 
isolating method of the language, and the fullness of its verbal 
forms. 

D. Particles. Adverbs are derived from verbs and nouns. 
They follow the words they qualify except those expressing 
negation, those formed from j^ " with " and nouns and some 
others. The language abounds with adverbs of time' and 
place, and such as express some particular quality, and a 
degree of some particular quality, but has failed to abstract 
the conception of degree, and to supply words for it ; it has, 
therefore, as is the case with many half-developed languages, 
a host of locally descriptive words, and a paucity of general 
terms. 

Prepositions also come from verbs and nouns. The same 
minute local descriptiveness is found among them as in the 
adverbs. Local prepositions proper are susceptible of three 
forms ; one used when the sentence expresses rest, the second 
when there is motion from the object to the subject, the third 
when the motion is in the opposite direction. 

Conjunctions. The language has several words for the sim- 
ple copulative, and a good store of adversative, illative, con- 
cessive, causal, telle, and temporal connectives. 

III. SYNTAX. 

In conclusion, some more general observations on the syn- 
tactical structure of the language may be added. 

In the simple sentence the usual order is : subject, copula, 
predicate ; the attributive adjective (or pronoun) usually 
follows its substantive ; the substantive verb is usually inserted, 
whether the simple ni (li}, or one of the forms that express 
existence in a more definite way. The language is, indeed, 
fond of the repetition of these words, and of pronouns, per- 
sonal and demonstrative ; in the absence of inflections it 
resorts to this repetition to secure distinctness or emphasis, 
and so constructs sentences that seem ungainly to us. It is 
unfortunate to call this use of pronouns and other words 
" pleonastic," a term that, so far as it is accepted, shuts out 
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the investigation of the peculiarities in the modes of expres- 
sion of the language. In general, when a noun (whether 
subject or object) is separated from its verb, clearness of 
reference is gained by the insertion of a personal pronoun : 
awon alagbase haha mi melomelo li o li ondze " they-hireling- 
father-my-how many-it is-he-have-food " = " how many hire- 
lings of my father have food," where the vividness gained by 
the "-it is " and the general subject " he " is obvioijs. So the 
insertion of the personal pronoun after the relative : " give 
me the inheritance " ti o tori mi " which-it-belong-me " ; and, 
after verbs of saying : o tenumo o hpe on ko se €■'■'■ he-said-it- 
namely-he-not-do-it " = " he said that he did not do it." The 
substantive verb is ofOen employed to represent a subject or 
clause, as in the first example above given, summing it up and 
holding it separate before the mind, somewhat as in the Eng- 
lish expression " there is." 

The various parts of the composite sentence are commonly 
regarded merely as standing to one another in the relation of 
sequence (as in Hebrew). Dependent clauses, however, are 
frequently introduced by appropriate conjunctions, expressing 
relations of time, manner, purpose, cause, and the like. Con- 
ditional clauses are introduced by 6t " if " or iha (== " obliga- 
tion "), the verb ha then standing regularly with the main 
verb, and the shade of the idea (as to certainty or uncertainty) 
is left to be inferred from the general connection. Our par- 
ticipial constructions are expressed by a simple verb in an 
independent clause, or by a separate clause introduced by a 
conjunction, or by an abstract noun of action. The latter 
plays an important part in the language, like that of the 
infinitive and gerund in English. It occurs as simple subject 
or object, and often expresses purpose ; in many cases it 
stands instead of the finite verb. It may then be introduced 
by the preposition li " in, in regard to " or not ; if the prepo- 
sition be absent, the noun is to be taken absolutely, as defin- 
ing the verb simply by the expression of the idea. 



